N7CFO Keyletter #28, page 311 
——————— a a 
September 16, 1999 


Dear Friends: 


An Editorial. I have several concerns about the N7CFO Keyletter that I need to discuss. My goal in writing 
the Keyletter has been to provide accurate and documented information about telegraph instrument collecting 
and to create a lasting record for future generations. I do my best to present a publication that has "content" 
and that will have historical significance. Unfortunately I have had a problem because of limited input from 
readers. When Tom French ceased publication of The Vail Correspondent many collectors lamented the loss 
of the publication and there were several proposals to start a new newsletter. At the time several people 
indicated their willingness to write articles, review books, and otherwise participate in the project. After a 
while the whole idea faded away, and nothing more was heard. 


The net result is that I am stil quietly publishing the Keyletter, and the same few people that have always 
contributed continue to quietly do so. If you take a look at back issues, you will discover that only about 
fifteen people out of eighty provide input. The rest I seldom hear from. 


I have recently published copies of sections of old catalogs and I have received two types of feedback. The 
first group profusely thanked me for printing the material, and the second group responded "Ho-Hum, I have 
that issue, plus the five that came before it!" If this was the case, why in hell didn't they share it long ago? 
The name of the game here is the advancement of knowledge, not hoarding goodies! 


A few years ago Tom French asked me for copies of ads from an early issue of the Railroad Telegrapher for 
his updated Vibroplex Collector's Guide. The magazine was so fragile that the only way to get a clear copy 
was to break the spine. After a lot of introspection I did so on the theory that a single deteriorating copy in 
my collection did little good to the collecting fraternity, and that copies of the ads published in Tom's book 
would be of substantial benefit. My point is that I need more people that are willing to "break the spine" and 
share their materials. I know that a lot of collectors consider themselves to be newcomers and are hesitant 
to ask questions or present materials, and I understand. I request that they get over the bashfulness and 
contribute a little something. The cumulative effect would help us all. 


When I started the Keyletter, it served as a forum to exchange information about keys. This function is now 
better served by Internet e-mail discussion groups. My main problem with these groups is that messages are 
read once and then discarded. This lack of a durable record is a major shortcoming. I have periodically 
obtained permission from senders to publish their comments which is a cumbersome process. This has made 
it awkward to gather information for the Keyletter since I can't cite the source per the request of the listowner. 
That said, I am wondering if there is room for another discussion group on key collecting? I am considering 
starting a moderated group with a reasonable set of rules to encourage a polite and systematic exchange of 
information. This discussion group would be open to all subscribers that agree to the rules. I would then use 
selected postings as input for the Keyletter. This would ensure that this information is documented on paper 
and would serve to finalize research data. 


Another problem is finances. I started the Keyletter informally and paid all expenses myself. After a year or 
two I started accepting donations. Many of you have been generous, to the point that I have sent money back 
in several instances. The fact is that I am losing money on the Keyletter, but this is no big deal as long as it 
is a reasonable amount. Unfortunately, it is past this point. I do feel that I need to "formalize" things a little 
more and ask for more significant contributions. If you no longer wish to take the Keyletter, please tell me! 
I will not be offended since it makes little sense to go to the expense of sending it to people that are no longer 
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interested. Likewise, it is not unreasonable to require a nominal reimbursement for my expenses. To do this 
I am considering implementing a subscription fee of $2.00 per issue for domestic, $2.50 for Canadian, and 
$3.00 for all others. I have kept track of the donations over the years, so I can easily set up a system to notify 
you when your "subscription" is up. 


On another front, I have received indications that some people feel that the Keyletter is an "Invitation Only" 
publication. This is not the case, and I apologize if I have left this impression. I have never publicized the 
Keyletter by listing it in other publications, and have relied on word of mouth advertising. There are two 
reasons for this - the first is that I have no flair for self-advertising and have always felt that anybody that is 
interested will hunt me down. There have been enough references to the Keyletter on web pages and in TVC 
and MM to alert serious collectors to it's existence. The second is that since I have not formally charged for 
it, I could not afford to support of casual subscribers with only a limited interest. If I go to a more formal 
subscription rate I will list the Keyletter in the OTB, MM, and Dots and Dashes which should substantially 
increase the number of subscriptions. More subscriptions would allow me to reduce the production costs 
through quantity discounts on printing. Remember - this is a labor of love, not a money maker. 


One of the smarter things that I ever did was not set a publication schedule for the Keyletter. I print a copy 
when I have enough content to fill one or two ounce issue, and not before. This practice will continue. IfI 
had to meet a publication deadline I would be reduced to printing casserole recipes and horoscopes. 


The bottom line is that I intend to continue publishing the Keyletter even if I get down to only the two original 
subscribers (Tom French and John Elwood), but I need feedback. I am especially interested in hearing 
comments on the types of material that you would like to see in future Keyletters. What say, guys? 


Vintage manual copies: We have an excellent opportunity to expand our libraries: 


E.S. Greeley Catalog. Mike Feher has an 1888 E.S. Greeley catalog that cost him dearly. Mike is not 
looking to make money on it, and will provide copies at a cost of $25.00 plus postage. This catalog runs 
over 160 pages, and is well worth the price. You can contact Mike at: Mike B. Feher, N4FS, 89 Arnold 
Blvd., Howell, NJ, 07731. His telephone number is 732-901-9193. 


J.H. Bunnell & Co. Catalog. Tony Rogozinski has a copy of a “J.H. Bunnell & Co. Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List of Telegraphic, Electrical & Telephone Supplies, Catalogue #10, March 1889". 
He describes it as a great catalog of telegraph and telephone supplies. It contains many illustrations of 
telegraph equipment, a little bit of telephone equipment and other scientific instruments such as 
galvanometers, ink writing registers, batteries, lightbulb, insulators, home medical battery, magneto 
electric machines, door bells, electric gas lighters, hand tools and electric equipment. The cost (post paid) 
is $37 in the U.S., $39 in Canada, and $45 overseas. You can write Tony at: Tony Rogozinski, 6625 
West Pershing Avenue, Glendale, AZ 85304. 


Fullerphone Manual. This spring, while on a trip to the Oregon coast, I found an operator’s manual for 
the Mark IV Fullerphones. It is a small paperback booklet entitled “SIGNAL TRAINING, VOLUME III, 
Pamphlet No. 21, Fullerphones, MARK IV, and was issued in 1939 by the British war office. I have made 
copies of it, and if you want one, send me $2.00 ($3.00 overseas) to cover my cost. It makes quite a nice 
companion to Louis Muelstee’s November, 1989 OTB article about the Fullerphones. My only worry is 
the statement on the front “NOT TO BE PUBLISHED. The information given in this document is 
not to be communicated, either directly or indirectly, to the Press or to any person not holding an 
official position in His Majesty’s Service.” Hopefully 007 is not looking for me.... [V7CFO] 
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Nye Viking Update. In July I went to the Glacier-Waterton hamfair near Glacier National Park in Montana. 
On the way up I stopped through Priest River, Idaho and visited Bill Nye and toured the world headquarters 
of Nye Viking. Please see Keyletter 8, page 83 for an account of my visit of the Nye operation in Bellevue, 
Washington in 1994. Bill moved to Idaho several years ago, mainly to get away from it all. Believe me, he 
has succeeded! Priest River is located in the Idaho Panhandle, about 60 miles south of the Canadian Border. 
Since Bill moved there a traffic light has been installed, and he seems plenty put out about it! 


The Nye operation looks pretty much as it did in Bellevue, though certainly more laid back. Bill has one 
employee, Don, who was assembling the Nye antenna tuners while I was there. Bill’s wife comes in 
periodically to assemble keys. The operation is located in a small industrial park type building, and the 
atmosphere would best be described as, uh, informal - Bill looked like he was headed for the beach! 


An interesting item is a recent order for the 310 type oval keys. These were bought by a Phoenix specialty 
company that produces specialty items for major companies. In this case, they keys were gold plated and 
given to employees to commemorate the 100" anniversary of a “large communications company”. Bill never 
found out who the communications company was, but it is a sure bet that these keys will be showing up on 
the collector’s market sooner or later. 


Another strange item is the 22 keys he made for the U.S. Special forces. These were leg type keys, and I 
bought one from Bill back in 1994. On the spot we designated it as a model KY-116, though this was largely 
done in jest, and no record was made of the designation. Again these will be showing up on the collectors 
market sooner or later. Nye now has a home page up at “http://www.skyport.com/rogue-press/nyel .htm”. 


Albright labels. I would like to do a piece on Albright labels - the ones that were sold to owners of “pirate” 
bugs. I have only one of them, but it is apparent that there were several types. If you have an Albright label 
bug I request that you send a description of it and a photo if possible. 


Henry Ford Museum. In June I visited the Henry Ford Museum in Dearborn, Michigan. The museum was 
impressive, but the telegraphy display was a disappointment. There was no real order to it, numerous items 
were missing and the area was so poorly lit that it was difficult to see the items on display. Among them were: 


— Pope and Edison printing telegraph patent - Vibroplex model “X” 
model — Marconi “road map” 
— Several quadroplex circuits — Marconi wireless flameproof key 
- Edison Automatic Telegraph, patent model - Marconi Auxiliary hand key, 10 kw, dated 
— Edison telephonic acoustic telegraph 1917 (SE) 
— replica of a 1901 Marconi transmitter — Bunnell Gold Bug, serial number 1045 
— Bunnell double contact strap key — Bunnell straightline wireless key 
— Clapp Eastham Boston key - Melehan Valiant, black base, serial number 
— EICO wireless key 5739. 
— Bunnell sideswiper — — Ultimate transmitter, straight model 
— Massie high voltage key - Cricket key (marked W8FX) 
— Vibroplex Original 


I also visited the Edison Menlo Park exhibit in Dearborn Village. Dearborn village is a large outdoor living 
museum adjacent to the Henry Ford Museum. The Menlo Park facility has been transported there intact, and 
it was full of telegraph gear. I saw numerous dusty stock tickers sitting in a cabinet, and upstairs behind a 
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roped off area were dozens of telegraph items. I asked the docent about them, but he was more interested 
in acting like he knew something about Edison (not much...) and he did not have a clue. My polite request 
to get a close up look at the items was met with hostility. If you ever visit the place, I suggest that you take 
a spotting scope and a flood light. 


Battery Oil. I received an enquiry from John Elwood about Battery Oil and its intended use. Doug Seneker 
provided the following: “I have several types of battery oil bottles just as a sort of aside to my crowfoot cell, 
which is one of the ones where battery oil was used. I have an instruction sheet of the Western Union Co. 
listing rules for care of the zinc gravity battery which specifies, as the last step in setting up a gravity battery, 
to "Cover the solution with a 1/8-inch layer of battery oil, and wipe dry the edge and outside of the jar. Make 
sure terminals are clean and dry." Another place battery oil was used BIG time was in batteries of railroad 
signals along the tracks. Search for battery oil on eBay and you usually find several pictures of the jars.” 


George Phelps. John Casale has written an excellent biography of pioneer telegraph instrument maker 
George Phelps. It is on his web page at: “http://www.members.global2000.net/~jcsl/telegraph/phelps/” . 


Bakelite. John Elwood sent a copy of an article about Bakelite that is published on the web. It is worth a 
look at “http://www.deco-echoes.com/bakelite.html”. 


Perfectograph. An interesting Morse code training device showed up on e-Bay in mid August. From the 
photos it looks just like an Instructograph, but it is marked “Perfectograph”, and the label reads: 


Perfectograph 

Pat'd (torn label, missing word) 1925 
Made By Perfectograph Co. 

72 Cortlandt St. New York 


This is interesting since my magazine advertisement database lists the Omnigraph Company at 39% Cortlandt 
Street in 1911, 39 L Cortlandt Street 1910 through 1916 and from 1917 to 1919, 35-39 Cortlandt Street in 
1916 and 1917 and 26 Cortlandt Street in 1919 and 1920. In addition, the Teleplex Company was at 76 
Cortlandt Street from 1927 to 1930, and (get this) 72 Cortlandt Street in July of 1930. From then it went 
back to 76 Cortlandt Street until March and May of 1932 when 72 is showed! In October of 1936 they started 
showing 72-76 Cortlandt Street every few months. Another thing of interest - see Keyletter #4, page 30 for 
an April 1930 ad in OST warning buyers of rip-off copies of the Teleplex. This ad states that legal action is 
being taken, etc. 


My enquires about the Perfectograph sparked a series of interesting comments about New York’s Radio Row: 


Randy Cole: I was in NYC a couple of weeks ago and on a beautiful Saturday I took the subway down 
to lower Manhattan to go up to the top of the World Trade Center. After I did that I went down to 
Battery Park and walked around. Then I headed back looking for a subway entrance and realized I was 
on the first block of Broadway (the Great White Way). So I decided to walk up to 253 Broadway, an 
address Vibroplex collectors know very well. On the way I went past the end of Wall St., and four blocks 
later I came to Cortlandt St., which is a tiny one-block street between Broadway and Church. There are 
only a few buildings on each side, although some of them may be newer than the 20s. So I can't really 
answer Lynn's question except that I'd guess that Omnigraph was in one building and Teleplex and 
Perfectograph were in another one or two doors down. 
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I was thinking of all the stories I have heard/read about Cortlandt St., or "Radio Row" as I think it was 
called. I continued on for another block and what did I find but Dey St., of Tillotson fame! It's also a 
one-block street between Broadway and Church. I looked for 8 Dey St., but there was no building with 
that address. There's a Century 21 department store that is probably in that location, but it's a much newer 
building. 


Another five blocks up Broadway you come to City Hall, and across from City Hall Park just south of City 
Hall is 253 Broadway. The first floor is now a GNC health and vitamin store. The building is clearly old 
enough to be the same building, and I would guess that Albright had his retail store on the ground floor. 
Albright sold a much greater volume of typewriters than bugs, so it was probably mostly a 
typewriter/office supply store. Someone who had visited 833 Broadway in the 60s said that the store there 
was mostly office supplies with the bugs in a case in the back. 


Being from the wide open spaces of the West, I found it very interesting that all of this went on in the 
space of much less than a square mile. 


Pete Malvasi: A couple more interesting places of note - on lower Broadway - I believe opposite 195 
(former ATT headquarters) is the original Western Union Headquarters building still marked as such in 
neat Art Deco format. Also, up on 11th Street eastside - I have the exact address - the building where 
Sarnoff received the SOS messages from MGY in 1912. A neat plaque marks the place. Finally down at 
the South St Seaport - now largely gentrified and restored - the original Electro Imports building almost 
exactly as it appears in line drawings on their early catalogs. 


Tom Perera: Ahhh! Those were glorious days! As a kid, I spent more time on ‘Radio Row’ than 
anywhere else, and as a kid, I talked my way into places in those buildings where adults would have had 
trouble going. I learned that just before Saturday closing time, most of the owners were quite far along 


on their evening cocktail hour and would say.... “.... sure, sure, kid, go ahead....” to my requests to explore 
the upper floors. 


Ol’ man LEEDS with that stinky cigar clamped tightly in his mouth was particularly susceptible to those 
late afternoon 'cocktails', and he had many upper floors FILLED with ‘junque'. He was so abrupt and 
nasty during the day that he sometimes even chased customers out of the store but when that ‘devil rum' 
started working its magic on him, he became a different man. 


Every one of them had some kind of huge pile of radio gear that they had bought at bargain prices from 
somewhere, mostly Government surplus, stashed in the upper floors. Poking through those piles was 
better than sex. (well-almost...) 


REX Radio had 55-gallon drums filled with J-38's at 25-cents each, 5-for-a-buck which were fun to sift 
through for 'other' keys that might have dropped in. Interestingly, broken Omnigraphs were all over the 
place. I guess people over-wound the mainsprings and brought them back to the store and they ended up 
in piles in dark corners waiting for repairs that never came. Maybe they just brought them back to the 
stores after they had learned the code and, since none of the owners could pass up a ‘bargain’, 'traded' them 
back to the owner toward the purchase of a Vibroplex. It was a sad time when we learned that the World 
Trade Center was going to displace those stores and, even though a few token buildings were left 
standing, the end of an era came rapidly and permanently. 
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Go-Devil. Speaking of John Elwood, John sent me a copy of a March 1988 letter from Don Bice, W4PCO, 
to the late Lou Moreau. I wrote to Don, and he authorized me to re-print it: 


While attending the QCWA Gator Chapter (Clearwater, FL) luncheon meeting in February, Harold 
Johnson, W4GVB asked me if I had ever seen a "Go-Devil". I told him that although they were fairly 
scarce, I did have one in my collection. And I would bring it to the next meeting for him to "play with" 
if he wanted me to. So last Saturday, 3/12/88, I got together with Harold, again, and showed him my 
"Go-Devil”. He enjoyed renewing old acquaintance with the lithe little key, and related the following: 


Albert H. Emery was a friend (actually, a shirt-tail relative of Johnson's). In fact, Harold says that he 
introduced Emery to Amateur Radio. A very enterprising man, Albert Emery developed the “Go-Devil’”, 
a Semi-automatic Key that could be converted into a Sideswiper. As luck would have it, he tried to 
introduce and market the little beauty in 1933 - at the depth of the Great Depression! Even though the 
initial production run was only 400 instruments, sales were so slow that he was "stuck" with most of them. 
Since they would not sell, he did the next best thing. He traded them off. 


According to Mr. Johnson, Emery took the entire unsold stock of "Go-Devils" down to Radio Row in 
New York City, and swapped them for a used receiver. (He thinks it was at Harrison Radio, but is not 
positive of that). 


Buzza Company. Henry Engstrom sent me the following items from the Historic Radio Society of Australia 
publication Radio Waves. I contacted the publishers, and they graciously gave me permission to re-print the 
following two articles. The first is from the January 1997 issue of Radio Waves. 


PRODUCTS OF THE BUZZA COMPANY 
by COLIN MACKINNON 


The Buzza Company is an enigma! I know it was situated in Artarmon on Sydney’s north shore and it 
made a range of Morse keys and Morse trainers, but I have yet to find out who the principals were, when 
the company operated and why it disappeared. It was obviously more than a backyard show as evident 
from the quality of the better keys and the engineering involved. Until someone can provide more clues 
all I can do is describe the Buzza keys I have uncovered. 


1. The “BUZ morse telegraph” set. This. little set was sold in a cardboard box, with an adjusting spanner 
and a simple instruction sheet showing how to connect two keys together. The key itself consists of a 
springy metal actuator with a plastic knob, screwed to a pressed metal base. The base has been painted 
and the actuator is plated. A buzzer is attached at the end of the base. The actuator has the word “BUZ” 
stamped into it. The instruction leaflet tells us the Buzza Products company was located at Hotham 
Parade, Artarmon. 


2. The “Buzza Products Morse Code Apparatus No.2.” Now this set does look like a backyard job! The 
components are bolted to a piece of brown Masonite. The actuator is a fairly stiff strip of steel whilst to 
the right is a switch for the buzzer or lamp. The buzzer is a standard item that must have been purchased 
by the company and is mounted on a Masonite spacer block. Wiring is run between bolts underneath the 
Masonite. At least the Morse code card is professionally printed and is riveted on to the base. It was 
supplied in a cardboard box with the instructions label stuck on. Was the first key described Apparatus 
No. 1? No. 2 is a very down-market model by comparison, perhaps to keep the price to a minimum. 
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3. The Buzza straight key. This is a better product, and of course it is a copy of the well-known U.S. 
design. The base is a casting whilst the actuator and shorting switch lever are stamped steel. The parts 
have been rumbled to take the sharp edges off. The quality and operation is adequate but not “Rolls 
Royce.” The name Buzza Products and Sydney are stamped into the actuator. 


4. The "Automatic Key No.100" must have been the top of the line for the company. It has a heavy cast 
iron base onto which is mounted a typical auto-key mechanism. Most of the parts have been plated for 
appearance. The quality and finish of the components is a little better than the straight key. The original 
thumb lever was black plastic but on my key it has been replaced with a red fibre piece. Why was it the 
Model No. 100? Probably because that looked better than model No. 4. This keyer was sold in a black 
leatherette covered box with red felt lining and had a carrying strap on top. 


If anyone can add anything about the Buzza Company please write to this magazine. 
The following article appeared in the April 1997 issue of Radio Waves. 
The Buzza Company 


Responding to Colin MacKinnon’s request in the last issue of Radio Waves, our member Fred Lane has 
kindly supplied the following article by Max Crago, which gives the history of the Buzza Company. 


In my attempt to find out more about the owner of the name “Buzza” and with only the address 80 
Hotham Parade, Artarmon (NSW) to work with, I approached Willoughby Council and through their 
building applications archives they came up with the name of the owner-builder, A.A. Kraus of Kenneth 
Street, Longueville. So I went out to interview the Kraus family, hoping that they still lived at the same 
address. 


Mrs. Kraus is now a widow, since Mr. Kraus died in 1975, and to the best of my recollection this is the 
story: 


A German engineer named August A. Kraus came to Sydney from Germany during the 1930s Depression 
with only ten pounds in his pocket. He and a friend answered an advertisement to install some cotton- 
weaving machinery of German manufacture in a factory in Clarence Street, Sydney. August and his friend 
knew absolutely nothing of the type of machinery involved, but were employed and eventually had the 
machinery working and were kept on by the company. 


August left the stocking manufacturer and started his own business making Morse sets, near Clarence 
Street, Sydney. He made a return trip to Germany to see his family, but soon after he arrived back in 
Sydney war was declared. When war was declared Mr. Kraus was interned at Long Bay Gaol. When the 
Australian army discovered that they did not have Morse telegraph keys he was released from Long Bay 
to design and oversee the manufacture of the Morse keys for the Army and Navy. After the war he kept 
on making the keys but at a much-reduced capacity, and of course the cheaper toy units. These were 
Morse buzzers: hence the name “Buzza.” 


Buzza Products was established by Mr. Kraus originally to make Morse code buzzer sets but with the 
introduction of the Buz “Meccano” sets and their popularity with the youth of the days following World 
War II new premises were built at-Artamon during 1955-56 and production was expanded to meet to 
needs of the children of the day. 
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The Buzza Morse units were the beginning of a line of metal products which was later established to use 
the idle time of the machines that made the buzzers. The range included their “BUZ” Rainbow Xylophone 
with eight keys, each painted a different colour, complete with two hammers, each with a wooden knob 
15 mm in diameter, and a sheet of printed music with the notes coloured to correspond with the keys. The 
range was middle C to the C one octave above, and the tunes on the sheet were “Three Blind Mice” and 
“Happy Birthday.” The carton was labeled “A Buzza Product. Pat. Pending 23 80/46.” I assume that “46" 
refers to the year. Buz Rainbow Xylophones were the first to have coloured keys; later the Japanese 
imitators began using the coloured - keys system. There was also'a musical box with a logo of the 
following design: 

B 

BUZ 
Z 


The musical box was in a Bakelite case with a crank-handle at the end. The tune - well, who knows? 


Buzza Products were possibly best known for their line of Meccano-like construction sets, called “Buz” 
Metal Building Sets. With a range of nine sizes, the Buz sets were made to fulfil a demand for Meccano 
after the Second World War. As the original Meccano was not imported into Australia local suppliers 
sprang up: Buz in Sydney, Ezy-Bilt in South Australia, Model-It from Box Hill, Victoria, another brand 
from Sydney. Bettafit by R.K Morgan of Glenroy, Victoria, plus many non-commercial ventures, I am 
sure. 


Another brand of their “Meccano” was Sunny Toy, a cheaply-packaged version of Buz, with a small 
selection of parts shrink-packed on a cardboard backing, for sale only through chain stores, possibly 
intended as an introduction to the full range of Buz. 


Buz was the last of the Australian commercial manufacturers to cease making “Meccano”. The Morse 
set ceased long before the “Mecanno” but the date has faded into history. Mrs. Kraus told me that only 
the toy Morse units were made at Hotham Parade. August A. Kraus died in 1975, and Mrs. Kraus kept 
the company going for two years, until in 1977 she ceased trading. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kraus spent long hours working in the factory but eventually the only products emanating 
from 80 Hotham Parade were pipe cleaners, which had been developed to hold the BUZ “Meccano” parts 
to the backing boards to prevent scratching the painted pieces, and spinning wheels for potters. I believe 
that the factory was as later sold to a curtain fittings company. 


The postal address of Buzza Products was GPO Box 3814, Sydney. Printers for Buzza Products included 
William Homer, 31 Cunningham Street, Sydney, and Witton Press, 12 Little Regent Street, Sydney. Mrs. 
Kraus lives in Kenneth Street, Longueville in a house which is now 101 years old, and at my last viewing 
was being lovingly restored to its former glory by Mrs. Kraus and her offspring. Pride of place is a 16 ft- 
deep well with a diameter of 10 ft, which was cleared of enough rubbish to cost $3,000 for its removal. 


Although on three separate occasions all documents relating to Buzza Products had been offered to the 
Mitchell Library they refused to take them. Mrs. Kraus said that after the third attempt she was convinced 
that they were of no import. She put them on a backyard fire just two weeks before I called at her home 
seeking information on one of the important developments in Australia’s toy and hobby industry. 
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Mrs. Kraus is a descendant of the explorer Blaxland one of the Blaxland, Wentworth and Lawson trio of 
Blue Mountains fame, and another name famous in Australian engineering history, William Cox, the 
engineer accredited with building the road across the Blue Mountains. Some of her furniture has been 
directly handed down from that era. 


[I have three Buzza keys in the N7CFEO collection. One is the straight key that they describe. It is a typical 
steel-lever model with an oval base. It is nicely plated and has “Buzza Products Sydney” in the center of the 
Arm. I have two Buzza bugs, and both are labeled “AUTOMATIC KEY No. 100, MADE IN AUSTRALIA, 
By BUZZA PRODUCTS”, but they are radically different. A drawing of the first is shown on page 63 of the 
Keyletter. The other looks a lot like the Vibroplex Lightning bug and has the characteristic triangular plate. 
It is, however actually a dual lever bug since it has another set of pivots. Mr. Crago’s article has a photo of 
one of the dual lever Bugs with his article. I have never heard of another Buzza like mine with the strangely 
shaped base. N7CFO] 


Vibroplex Midget census. The following is a preliminary census of Vibroplex Midgets. Does anybody know 
of any more? 


Russ Kleinman 63486 

John Elwood 67124 

KN6W 69,685 

Gil Schlehman 69,681 

Roger Reinke 70,227 253 Broadway address 
Anonymous 70,235 (Spotted at Dayton in 1999) 


[have heard rumors of a Midget in a Canadian museum. Has anybody seen it? If memory serves me right, 
it was in Montreal. 


AtoZ update. The following table is an update on the AtoZ census. Please check those rusty old clunkers 


that you have not been able to identify. If you have a key with either the incised “1" in the base or one with 
an AtoZ label I would appreciate information on it. Note that I deleted the base size column from this table 
since all reported AtoZ bugs had the 6 2” X 3 ' 2” sized base. 


frases SIN | BASE MODEL 


WA3LKN | Y_ | None, but has AES' tag has None | Black japanned gold with Original 
holes from label. pinstriping 


WA3LKN | Y_ | Brass Albright WUTELCO. None | Black Japanned with gold Dual Lever 
Label has # 8 pinstriping 


N7CFO Albright, WUTELCO Red Japanned Single lever, small frame 


1 Allied Expeditionary Forces 
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Single lever, small frame, 
large binding posts” 


1912 MODEL Black japanned. Gold Model X 
MADE BY pinstriping Underside of 
ATOZ ELEC. Nov. Co. base is O.D. green 


Model X clone 


Gray w/gold pinstriping 


The Single Lever Transmitter, 9043 | Japanned 
Albright WUTELCO’ 


, 


Jerry Maira: In a previous Keyletter you mentioned fake Northern Pacific RR signs. The "Key Lock and 
Lantern" web site has the page on fake signs: “http://members.aol.com/kinlsite/pgFakes.htm”. 


Neal McEwen: Who came first? Wilson or SPEED-X? On page 302 of the Keyletter is an advertisement 
for a new Speed-X adjusting weight. It uses and integrated spring clip rather than the usual thumbscrew. 
Note the date, 1947. I have a Wilson SA-100 bug that has the same weight design. You can see it and a 
related story at http://www.metronet.com/~nmcewen/Wilson_bug.html. I have it on good authority from 
Robert J. Munn, AASCG, ex VE3BQB, that the Wilson bugs are W.W.II surplus. If Munn is correct, then 
Wilson takes credit for the design. There are other similarities between the Wilson and SPEED-X as the 
article notes. Who came first? Wilson or SPEED-X? 


Here is some Eddystone trivia for you. I've been exchanging Email with John, G3LWI. He tells me that the 
last 25 Eddystone bugs were not black but painted a light grey. This confirmed by Charles Young who was 
the dealer in Birmingham who sold them. Which one among us has a matched pair? A new challenge? 


? It has really large binding posts, larger than a Vibroplex Dual Lever. K5RW has no reason to 
suspect they are not original as the nickel plate is not consistent with the rest of the bug. 


> Has a 8-32 tapped hole in the exact center of the base 
“ Yes, but HIDDEN underneath one of the connecting strips! 


> Number 4 is an old style label like the early Martin bugs. The rest of them are painted labels, 
black paint over brass or nickel. I think this is the oldest one even though the serial number is inconsistent. 
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A fellow sent me Email yesterday and tells me that he has a late 40s vintage Lightning Bug with the word 
"rebuilt" stamped right below the serial number. I've never seen or heard of this. How about the rest of you? 
Is "rebuilt" a new variation for the books? 


I don't know if any of you have taken a look at my piece on Navy keys on my web page. I recently added to 
it and one of the facts I just uncovered is that the Navy "SE" numbering scheme was discontinued in 1925. 
This helps date some of the later SE keys. I think one or more of you have an SE-1440 and we have been 
guessing 1930s for this key, a flameproof C** predecessor. Now we have a better data point and know the 
Navy flameproof design is an early one. The 1440 number is likely before 1920. 


Tom Perera: Here are some observations on the AWA meet. Thursday dawned clear and cool but the 
temperature climbed rapidly into the uncomfortable range. Gil Schlehman was, as always, the first person out 
there. He was ina VERY good mood because a Swedish collector had finally brought him a New-in-the-Box 
Swedish bug which the collector had been trying to find for Gil for 6 years. It is a near copy of a T-handle 
McElroy but with the name of the company engraved on top of the T-handle. It was manufactured in a single 
run of under 200 keys in an attempt to speed up telegraph transmission during the war. Although none of the 
government trained Swedish telegraphers could use bugs, the Swedes discovered that Swedish 'hams' could 
use bugs, so they drafted them and made a run of bugs for them. The markings on the T-top of this bug are: 


SVENSKA RADIOAKTIEBOLAGET 
STOCKHOLM 
TYP BUG 140 APP. NR 403950 


I think he said that the Swedish key and another rare bug brings his collection up to 210 different bugs. 


I've stumbled into a very large pile of stuff which was recovered from Phil Weingarten's home after he died 
and consequently, I've become interested in learning more about the copies of keys, tubes, radios, etc. that 
he made over the years. I've found several of his fake Marconi Coherers as well as the real one which he used 
as the model. I've uncovered a photo of his vacuum manifold which he used for evacuating his fake 
DeForest Spherical Audions, and, of course, I've got one of his fake Massie Keys which you can see in the 
spark key section of my museum and/or at most of the hamfests where I set up. 


These fake keys were actually made by his assistant/machinist/mechanic Hugo, and I've always wondered how 
many of them he made. One of the people at the conference knows Hugo and made a long-distance phone 
call and found out that 6 of the Massie Keys were made and 10 of the Marconi 2KW hand keys were made 
and that there are still a pile of just about all of the parts necessary to make 10 more. 


In response to the rumors that I had heard about other 'reproduction' Marconi keys, Hugo said that he made 
no other keys and specifically, that no fake Marconi roadmap keys were ever made. 


On the topic of reproduction keys, I also learned that W2CUV who made the replica Titanic-Style Marconi 
Keys became a silent key recently. You can see one of his keys in my web page in the spark key section. He 
made very careful measurements from the key on the Titanic Sister Ship to keep his reproduction 
super-accurate. He engraved his call letters into the underside of the key to differentiate it from a real 
Marconi. 
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Tony Rogozinski: In comparing the 3 variations of Electro Bug "Jr." models that reside at "The Ranch" I 
notice the following differences: 


Nameplates: 
iE 2. 3 
ELECTRO - BUG, Jr. MODEL NO. 11 : patent pending 
patent pending patent pending Manufactured By 
Manufactured By Manufactured By ELECTRO MFG. CO. 
Electro Mfg. Co. ELECTRO MFG. CO. San Francisco, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif San Francisco, U.S.A. 


The frame, mainspring assembly, and some hardware on the Fresno key are very different from the two San 
Francisco pieces and there are some minor variations in base size/shape with #3 having a base with more 
rounded corners. Guess we don't know too much about the history of this Company which makes it another 
good research project. 


My Australian connection tells me that there are at least 4 (count 'em) different varieties of Simplex Auto's 
- so guess I've got a ways to go to get them all. He also says that Pendographs are "scarce as hen's teeth" and 
the owners won't part with them. The Automorse is also hard to obtain. Levinson's and Buzza's are seen from 
time to time and not as hard to find. Interestingly enough he says that the Simplex Auto was the Australian 
Post's "preferred" key from 1923 up to the 1970's!! It's hard to believe that they were using them that long. 
Boy if they were using the one's built in the 20's or 30's until the '70's those keys had a lot of use! 


Just got another Standard Radio bug this week - now have 5 and all are different. The new one most closely 
resembles the first one I got which is nickel plated, SN1561, model #6 - however there are significant 
differences: The new one, serial number 2042 has no model number and has a Black Japanned base with gold 
striping ala Vibro, though the base size is slightly different, and the damper, contact screws, jam nuts and 
circuit closer knob are different. 


I'm amazed that none of the Standard Radio bugs that I've seen are the same - all of these must have been hand 
made and it almost seems that they were built in someone's garage or basement to order. Does anyone have 
any info on this company? 


Dave Pennes: I find it interesting that most bugs were plated over the years. When you consider that these 
were purely utilitarian devices, akin to dictaphones we might use today, the expense of plating the metal 
hardware suggests to me that people had at least some reverence for the esthetics of these things. I don't think 
it was a marketing issue because Vibroplex had the market sewn up for so long that they didn't need to plate 
their hardware to make their bugs more attractive than any competitor's bugs. 


The early nickel plated base Vibroplex bugs could be had at a premium of $2 over the conventional Japanned 
bug. At $12-15/week a telegrapher was paid in the era before 1920, this amounted to a half a day's pay (6-day 
workweek), just for an aesthetically pleasing bug. I'm quite sure I would never pay a dime extra for a nicer 
looking dictaphone. 


Prior to 1940 Vibroplex bugs were nickeled, and chromed after that date. Around 1940 you may encounter 
bugs with a combination of chrome and nickeled parts. I've also seen this on 'Flash' keys. It was around this 
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time that production of Japanned bugs ceased in favor of black wrinkle painted bugs. I've never seen a 
Japanned Vibroplex bug with chrome plated parts that I thought were original but I have seen black wrinkle 
bugs with nickel, chrome, and combination nickel and chrome parts. 


These dates seem to hold true for other bug manufacturers as well, with nickel plating used before 1940 and 
chrome after that date. The exceptions were: 


Bunnell, with its lacquered brass 'Goldbug'. 

WW-II J-36 Lionel bugs were all nickeled. I suspect all Bunnell J-36's were nickeled too. 

‘Go Devils' were bare brass. 

Eddystone bugs were bare brass if you took the top off and looked. 

McElroy bugs were a combination of chrome, nickel, and cadmium plated, with multiple different 
plating types combined on one bug. I suspect the bare brass connecting bars were lightly plated 
once and it oxidized off over the years. I've never really studied the issue because my sample size 
is too small. 

6. Wilson bugs were cadmium plated, I think. 

7. Dow, with its lacquered brass tilted yoke bug. 

8. Early bugs like Mecograph, Dunnduplex etc. were either all brass or came in multiple varieties with 
nickel plating on some versions. 


ae ee eS 


There are undoubtedly others I haven't listed. 
The underlying hardware was always brass under the plating with only two exceptions of which I am aware: 


1. Electrobugs, including the conventional ‘Junior’ model have ferromagnetic (iron or steel) 
pendulums. 


2. Rotoplex has mostly nickel plated iron or steel hardware including contact posts and screws and 
related hardware! Talk about making life difficult trying to machine parts of those bugs! 


Interestingly landline manufacturers like Bunnell or Western Electric would sometimes cadmium plate keys, 
sounders and relays. Perhaps someone knows why they used cadmium? By the way, I don't think it's possible 
to re-plate cadmium today, or at least not locally in Indianapolis. I've been told it has to do with the 
environmental issues of disposing of the used chemicals since as a ‘heavy metal' cadmium, like mercury etc. 
is an environmental toxin. 


On an unrelated issue, I just looked at an advertisement from the ARRL Radio Amateur's Handbook (#6) for 
Vibroplex bugs from 1929, and the ‘Original’ model was $17. Another radio catalogue from 1960 (31 years 
later) lists the Original’ at $19.95. It would be interesting to compare the consumer price index for 1929 and 
1960. My suspicion is that Vibroplex bugs were a relative bargain in 1960. If anybody has any CPI data it 
would be interesting. There's gotta be some website somewhere. 


On another front, when did Vibroplex stop making flat-topped contact posts in favor of rounded ones? When 
did they stop using the screw/locknut combo as the top pivot of deluxe bugs in favor of the cheap red plastic 
insert? When were slotted screws replaced by Phillips screws? When did the triangular paddles go by the 
wayside in favor of oval paddles? Were the red paddles ever triangular or were they always oval? 
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I just did an extensive restoration on an Electrobug which included rewiring the electromagnet part, which 
had been eliminated from the circuit by a previous user who was using it like a regular bug. I've had these 
before and fortunately had one I could use as a ‘template’ to copy in the re-wiring process. When it was 
finished, I applied 3V to the binding posts, and by carefully adjusting the spacing and tension of the contacts 
WAS INDEED able to get a sustained dot oscillation. NEATO, MAN! I think the rheostat is to facilitate use 
of the bug on lines with different voltages such as local (low voltage) lines using 4 or 20 ohm sounders vs. 
main lines using higher voltages with 120 or 400 ohm sounders. The speed of the dots is adjusted by the 
pendulum weight position as on any other bug as best I can tell, independently of the rheostat position. 
Anybody got any other insights? 


By the way, as best I can tell, there were four different Electrobugs to collect: The version with the 
electromagnet, in both all-nickel or black painted base; or the ‘Electrobug Junior’, (without the electromagnet) 
also in the nickel plated or black painted base versions. Interestingly, both nickel painted or black painted base 
versions had finely machined surfaces, so the black painted model was actually over a machined surface unlike 
Vibroplex which was crudely cast and then painted (The early nickel plated base Vibroplex models required 
additional surface grinding prior to nickel plating). 


As best I can tell, some Electrobugs were made in Fresno, and some in San Francisco. All of mine (3) have 
the San Francisco label. I don't know when or which ones came from Fresno. Also interestingly, Electrobugs 
had an 8-32 screw as a pendulum stop that could be used as replacement pivot screws for the main pendulum, 
something also seen on Speed-O-Plex bugs where the screw that attached the paddles to the pendulum also 
was a replacement pivot screw. Not to forget these were working class devices, used by folks to make a 
living, and having a replacement pivot screw ready would have been a nice convenience. 


[Dave, I have several Electrobugs and have not been able to find out anything about the country. I had not 
found one in years, and scored two of them in ten minutes at a hamfair last year. It is interesting to note that 
one is painted black. My first thought was that it had been painted by the owner because the paint looked 
more like alligator skin with large patches of paint with cracks between them. I could tell that the underlying 
surface was nicely finished, so I made the assumption that it was a re-paint. I have since talked to several 
collectors that have told me that the alligator finish is normal for these keys. - N7CFO] 


Tom French: The following is an extract of several e-mails between me and Donna Gromer. Donna’s 
husband bought out the old building that held the Dodge School of Telegraphy in Valpariso, Indiana. 


Hi Tom - The building is still standing. It is a shame that they let it get to that point. The history that 
I have found in there is amazing, I feel like I know these people. They saved everything, but some of it 
is wet and unreadable. I believe we have all the books with the students names and home towns ever 
since the telegraphy school began in 1874. The Archives has it now and is more than willing to share this 
information. There is a sense of pride in helping to salvage this material and also a sense of loss when 
you think about all that is already gone. I did not know much about any of this stuff before I started 
digging, I sat in heaping piles of garbage just reading this stuff. I have a deep respect for the Dodge family 
and also Mr. J.B. Hershman. I don't know any men today that strive for excellence the way that they did. 
My husband and his partner bought the building and it has been condemned. It smells and parts of it are 
falling down. If you want to go through it, I will take you. I don't like to go through there without 
someone with me. In some places the floor is weak and a couple of people have fallen through. So far 
I have not been one of those people, by now I know where the weak spots are. It is unbelievable in there 
and you will see that it won't be easy to find certain items that you might be looking for but you may find 
a lot of other interesting stuff. 
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Don K8MFO: Some time ago you had a thread about boxes and carrying cases for bugs. Of course, 
Vibroplex carrying cases are common, as are the neat wooden boxes that Macs were shipped in. The article 
mentioned wooden boxes that Mecographs were shipped in, also. If you look at Mecograph ads from the 
1910 era, they mention "carrying cases" for $1. Yesterday I found one of those carrying cases, complete with 
its nice brass handle ... no leather straps to deteriorate as they have on many Vibroplex and Martin cases. The 
dimensions of the case are 7" long by 5.25 wide by 4" high. Standard Vibroplex cases are 4X4X9 with respect 
to the "door". 


Puck Motley: In late 1939 to early 1940 Vibroplex went back to the old style pinned dash lever for a short 
time. The normal production keys were in the serial number range 115xxx. I have a Champion, an Original 
and a Lightning bug like that. The simpler bent lever design was covered by Martin's 1923 patent and keys 
from about 1922 on had that design. The 1939 return to the old style is a bit of a mystery but I believe it had 
something to do with the beginning of Martin Research & Mfg. in 1939 by the sons of H. G. Martin. They 
may have had the rights to that 1923 patent and not Vibroplex. Vibroplex's return to the bent dash lever in 
1940 and the expiration of the 1923 patent seem to occur at about the same time. 


Dan Howard sent these clips from the June 1943 issue of Electronics magazine. Note that the Winslow 
Company apparently made fifteen different “J” keys. It strikes me that this would make for quite a neat “mini 
collection” if you could find them all. The Alden clip is a little distorted, but it appears that they made the J- 
37, J-41A, J-44, J-45, J-48 and what they call the B-19 (note the illustration of this one). Their address was: 
Alden Products Company, Inc., 117 North Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 


following parts are made to : 
pernment Specifications: 


TELEGRAPH'and RADIO 
KEYS > 


“Telegraph Keys to Signal 
Corps Specifications . 


Types now in production include 

J-12, J-18, J-28, J-29, J-30 

- J-31, J-37, J-38, J-40, J-41-A wis 
TELEGRAPH KEYS 


J44, J-45, J-46, J-47, J-48 & to Signal Corps Specifications. Contin- 
s production on J-37, J-41A, J-44, J-45, 
= J48 and B-19. Excellent facilities for 
Quotations upon request ing all the parts of these keys. Conse- 
atly prompt delivery on most numbers. 
«kt your requirements with us. 


A8URNISHER } =~ 


THE WINSLOW COMPANY 


INCORPORATED *?: alCorpsType 1A 


f contact bur- 
er. 


9 Liberty Street, Newark, N. J. 
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NEW CW PRODUCTS 


The NEW DE-130 Keyer features 
include both dot & dash memories, AC 
supply, electronic paddle, visual & 
audio monitors with SPKR, & output 
relay. $69.95 


The NEW DE-131 Message Storage 
Unit converts the DE-130 Keyer into a 
large 6,000 bit memory keyer. Each of 
its six memories stores about 80 char- 
acters. Excellent for code practice, 
storing CQ’s, personal information, 
contest work, of HAM & MARS traffic. 
$79.95 


One year warranty & 15 day return 
privilege. Add $2 shipping. Visa & MC 
Cards accepted. 


Bw git Cree 


on KY Hart sell 


QST 
January 1979 


Style W Radio 
Key 


A speed key designed 
for radio transmission 
and with which cramp 
is unknown. 


Other types carried in 
stock. 


Sample by mail, $4.00 
Send Stamp for catalog 
No. 4 


J. H. Bunnell & Co. 
32 Park Pl., N. Y. C. 


QST 
December 1923 


DE-130 Electronic 
Keyer 

The new DE-130 Digital Elec- 
tronic Keyer, by Dynamic Elec- 
tronics, Inc., is designed to pro- 
vide all the features required of a 
high-quality keyer at a minimum 
cost without additional accesso- 
ries. For example, a heavy«‘ac 
power supply is included, elimi- 
nating the need for batteries or 
an add-on supply. The cost of an 
external paddle assembly is not 
necessary since an electronic 
paddle called a “touch key” is 
included. The electronic touch 
key works on skin resistance, 
and plugs into the front of the 
keyer. This electronic key pre- 


Ham Radio Horizons 
August 1989 


Odds & Ends... 


QST 
February 1965 


vents the keyer from “walking,” 
since no mechanical motion is 
required to operate it. A keyi 
relay is included to allow the 
DE-130 to directly key any trans- 
mitter, regardless of the type of 
circuit used. For code practice 
or actual on-the-air monitoring, 
an audio circuit drives a speaker 
mounted in the top of the enclo- 
sure. 

An additional feature is a 
TUNE position on the volume 
control, which allows the trans- 
mitter to be continuously keyed 
for adjustment purposes. Be- 
cause the circuits are digitally 
generated, the dot-to-dash ratio 
is exactly 1 to 3, eliminating the 
need for weight adjustments. 
Both dot and dash memories are 
included and no new characters 


will be accepted until the mem- 
ories are cleared. 

An accessory socket is pro- 
vided which completely inter- 
faces the DE-130 Keyer with the 
DE-131 Message Storage Unit. 
With the optional DE-131, the 
DE-130 Keyer is converted into a 
large, 6000-bit memory keyer 
with six memories which store 
about 80 characters in each. 

The price of the DE-130 Keyer 
and the DE-131 Message Stor- 
age Unit is $79.95 each. The 
units Carry a one-year warranty 
and may be returned for a refund 
during a 15-day trial period. For 
more information, write to Dy- 
namic Electronics, Inc., P.O. Box 
896, Hartselle, Alabama 35640. 


NEW! 
THE IMPROVED NIKE 


Check or Money Order. 


THE PRODUCTIVE TOOL & MFG. CO., INC. 
9 Market Street 


Stamford, Conn. 


Now with ball bearing pivots. The onty 
ke; especially designed for use with all 
types of Electronic Keyers. Independent 
Dot-and-Das' Levers make your fist 
sound ‘Truly Automatic.” Standard 
Model $17.95, Deluxe Model $19.95. 


